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radical change in our business ethics is recommended. To the re- 
viewer it seems that we shall wait many centuries before this reform 
can be effective. Fair play in business is most desirable, but the tend- 
ency to drive a hard bargain is too deeply rooted in human nature to 
give way now when its possibilities are greatest. What we need most 
to recognize is that when a business has attained a predominant posi- 
tion in an industry, it assumes a quasi-public nature. Its policy is no 
longer to be judged from the view-point of private business. If the 
corner grocer secures rebates, or cuts prices to take a customer away 
from a competitor, he does not greatly enrich himself thereby, nor does 
he ruin his competitor. The social effects of the policy are negligible. But 
a great corporation which pursues the same policy vastly profits itself 
and utterly destroys its competitors, thereby attaining incalculable power 
for evil. What we need, then, is rather a special code, not of ethics, 
but of law, which shall scrutinize closely the acts of the great corpora- 
tion and approve them or condemn them, not with regard to their 
kinship with similar acts in the small business, but with regard solely to 
their general social effects. 

Alvin S. Johnson. 
Columbia University 

Labor Problems : A Text-Book. By Thomas Sewall Adams 
and Helen L. Sumner. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1905. 
—xv, 579 pp. 

A text-book on the labor problem was so urgently needed that even 
a mediocre performance in this field would have been welcome to 
teachers of the subject. Fortunately the book under review is a highly 
creditable production : clear, accurate, and on the whole adequate in 
its treatment. The twelve chapters — following the brief introduction 
— into which it is divided are arranged in two books. Book i, entitled 
" Evils," contains discussions of " Woman and Child Labor," " Immi- 
gration," " The Sweating System," and " Poverty, Earnings and Unem- 
ployment." Book ii, designated "Remedies," includes chapters on 
"Strikes and Lockouts," " Labor Organizations and Employers' Asso- 
ciations," " The Agencies of Industrial Peace," " Profit Sharing," 
"Cooperation," "Industrial Education," "Labor Laws" and "The 
Material Progress of the Wage Earning Classes." Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by a list of well-selected references, and the book concludes with 
three useful appendices and an excellent index. 

It is perhaps inevitable that there should be differences of opinion as 
to what should be included in the treatment of the labor problem and 
as to the order in which different parts should be presented. But as it 
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is vital to the success of a text-book that it should include the material 
that teachers wish to present to their classes, arranged in an order that 
is pedagogical if not logical, I shall not hesitate to criticise rather 
freely those aspects of the present work. From the point of view of 
content the omission that seems most regrettable is that of any treat- 
ment of the theory of wages. Even for students who come to the 
book fresh from a general course on economics, a brief outline of the 
theory of wages would be valuable, and for others it is well nigh 
indispensable. Without it readers are almost certain to lose their 
bearings among the mass of details presented in the body of the book 
and to ascribe quite undue importance to such factors as trade unions, 
or such facts as are peculiar to American experience during the last 
century, when the country was so dominated by its wealth of free land 
and natural resources, its abundant, not to say superabundant, supply 
of almost standardless negro workers, and its rising tide of immigra- 
tion, that its " lessons " touching the labor problem must be accepted 
with the greatest caution. 

Even more serious than this fault of omission are the faults of com- 
mission of which the authors seem to me guilty in the arrangement of 
their material. Logical as is the plan of taking up first " evils " and 
afterwards " remedies," there could be no clearer demonstration of its 
futility in connection with the labor problem than is furnished in these 
chapters that are supposed to conform to it. The chapters on "Woman 
and Child Labor," on " Immigration " and on "The Sweating System " 
treat not of these " evils," merely,-but of the " remedies " for them and 
it is almost inevitable that they should do so, little as it agrees with the 
authors' plan of arrangement. On the other hand the chapter on 
" Poverty," etc., the last chapter in book i, treats to be sure of " evils " 
but not of those to which organization, labor legislation or any of the 
other "remedies" discussed in book ii are applicable. The problem 
of the "submerged tenth" is undoubtedly closely akin to the labor 
problem and no fault is to be found with the authors for including an 
account of it in their treatise. The trouble is that their plan of division 
justifies the reader in expecting to find in book ii discussions of the 
different measures that are being taken to relieve and reclaim those 
who have fallen below the poverty line, and in this he is of course disap- 
pointed. Since the " remedies " described in book ii have, generally 
speaking, no direct connection with the "evils" described in book i 
the plan of arrangement seems quite pointless. Moreover, in book ii 
itself the confusion is increased by the fact that a chapter is devoted to 
"The Agencies for Industrial Peace," which are remedies for the 
" Strikes and Lockouts " described in a previous " remedy " chapter ; 
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while the final chapter on " Material Progress " can scarcely be regarded 
as a " remedy " for anything unless it be the gloom in which the read- 
er's mind may have been left by his perusal of the chapter on 
" Poverty." It may appear that in this criticism far too much is made 
of a mere infelicity in the selection of titles for the two parts into 
which the work is divided, but unfortunately the defect goes deeper. 
The plan of division has resulted in a number of peculiarities of 
arrangement, such as the treatment of the labor legislation applying to 
women and children at the beginning, while labor legislation generally 
is discussed at the end, which together lessen in no small degree the 
usefulness of the book. 

It is reassuring to turn from the arrangement of the book to the de- 
tailed contents of the chapters. The introductory sketch of "The 
Labor Problem and its Genesis " is admirable both for its reserve and 
for its inclusiveness. The chapter on "Woman and Child Labor " is 
also good, although not entirely free from errors. Thus " young per- 
sons " under the English factory acts are not, as stated on page 22, 
"children above the minimum limit," but minors above the maximum 
age limit of the class technically designated as " children " in the law, 
as the author herself implies on a subsequent page. Again, nothing is 
said to indicate that the early factory acts described on the same page 
applied only to cotton mills ; nor are the distinctions still made promi- 
nent in the English law between textile and non-textile factories and 
factories and work-shops anywhere referred to. The statement that 
the consolidated act of 1 878 " stood for a quarter of a century as the 
model factory law of the world " (p. 24) is fair neither to the British 
Parliament which frequently amended this act during the period 
nor to other countries, one of which, at least, more than overtook 
the model. Nor is it true, as stated in the next sentence, that the 
age limit was raised to twelve years by the act of 1902, this change 
having been introduced by the amendment adopted in 1895. On page 
27, from the fact that the proportion of gainfully employed girls in- 
creased from 9 to 10.2 per cent from 1880 to 1890, while that of 
boys increased from 24.4 to 26.1 per cent the conclusion is drawn that 
the latter " showed a comparatively rapid rate of increase." As the 
rates of increase figure out 13^ per cent for girls and under 7 per 
cent for boys this is disconcerting. 

The chapters on " Immigration " and "The Sweating System "are 
informing, but the facts given are not in all cases as recent as might 
reasonably be expected. Thus the statistics of immigration do not in- 
clude those for the year ending June 30, 1904; the statistics in regard 
to the number of licensed work places in different cities are in no case 
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for a later year than 1902 ; and finally no mention is made of the 
amendment which was added to the sweat-shop act of New York state 
early in 1904 and which modified in important respects the "present 
law " described on page 128. It is also a striking fact that, although 
the author recognizes the close relation between immigration and the 
sweating evil as it presents itself in the United States, she fails to in- 
clude the regulation of immigration among the remedies for the latter 
discussed on pages 138-140. 

Space will not permit an equally full discussion of the later chapters. 
Those dealing with organized labor and its problems are especially to 
be commended. Nowhere else will be found in equal compass so 
well-balanced and impartial an account of both the economic and the 
legal phases of the questions dealt with nor conclusions which reflect 
more accurately the opinions of contemporary economists. The chap- 
ters on "Profit Sharing" and " Cooperation " are less satisfactory 
chiefly because their tone is so largely negative. In this part of the 
book, if anywhere, the reader will be likely to question the truth of 
Mr. Adams's assertion that not only " will the far future take care of 
itself" but that "vague speculation about it is, if not injurious, at least 
useless as a base of immediate action." Even " vague speculation " 
about the future might supply a definite point of view from which to 
judge of the field that lies before the two plans of reform under con- 
sideration and it is this that sometimes seems wanting in these chap- 
ters. Thus the reader is told at different points that " in the most 
successful profit sharing experiments there is a strong tendency to 
progress towards true cooperation" (p. 347); that "coSperation is 
essentially democratic, while profit sharing is essentially paternalistic " 
(P- 379) > a °d that cooperative "associations of producers are essen- 
tially anti-democratic in structure and are, in essence, merely profit 
seeking societies." These different statements may be at one "in 
essence," but in the absence of any reconciling social ideal they are 
somewhat confusing. The treatment of " Labor Laws " and of " The 
Material Progress of the Wage Earning Classes" with which the book 
concludes is excellent so far as it goes but is based rather too ex- 
clusively upon American experience. 

Notwithstanding the defects that have been indicated, the book as a 
whole is well adapted for the purpose for which it was written. Con- 
sidering the fact that in writing it the authors had no model to follow 
and had often to create as well as to arrange their material, it deserves 
to rank as one of the important recent contributions to American eco- 
nomic literature. 

Henry R. Seager. 



